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INTRODUCTION 


During  the  1973-1974  planning  year,  the  Department  of  Natural  and  Economic 
Resources,  in  cooperation  with  the  Lillington  Planning  Board,  has  been  pre¬ 
paring  a  land  development  plan  for  the  Lillington  Planning  Area.  This  area 
includes  the  Town  of  Lillington  and  an  area  with  a  radius  of  approximately 
one-mile  beyond  the  present  corporate  limits.  In  this  report,  all  areas 
beyond  the  present  corporate  limits  and  within  the  planning  area  will  be 
referred  to  as  the  one-mile  area.  Using  this  Land  Development  Plan  as  a  basis, 
many  other  planning  studies,  such  as  zoning  ordinances,  subdivision  regulations, 
annexation  studies,  recreation  studies,  or  community  facilities  plans,  may  be 
prepared. 


Essentially,  this  study  defines  a  pattern  of  orderly  and  systematic  growth  for 
the  planning  area  based  upon  an  analysis  of  physical,  economic,  and  social  con¬ 
ditions,  local  traditions  and  desires,  and  basic  urban  planning  principles.  The 
usefulness  of  this  plan  will  depend  on  how  it  is  utilized.  If  it  is  placed  on  a 
shelf  or  in  a  file  and  forgotten,  it  will  be  of  no  value  to  the  community.  How¬ 
ever,  if  it  becomes  an  active  guide  that  is  well  publicized  and  used  by  the 
planning  board,  town  board,  developers,  and  investors,  it  will  be  a  tremendous 
aid  in  decision-making  relating  to  land  development  and  management.  In  this 
respect,  the  appearance  and  livability  of  the  community  can  be  enhanced. 


BACKGROUND  REPORT 


Population 


From  1910  until  1960,  the  Town  of  Lillington  experienced  a  constant  population 
increase  with  the  addition  of  approximately  200  people  per  decade.  However, 
from  1960  until  1970,  the  town’s  population  registered  a  decline  with  a  loss  of 
87  people  (Table  1) .  In  comparing  1960  and  1970  Census  data  on  age  and  sex,  an 
indication  of  what  types  of  people  played  a  part  in  the  population  reduction 
may  be  obtained  (Table  2).  This  may  be  accomplished  by  comparing  an  age  group 
in  1960  with  an  age  group  ten  years  later  in  1970.  For  example,  a  comparison 
may  be  made  between  ages  15-24  in  1960  and  ages  25-34  in  1970.  From  the  data, 
it  is  apparent  that  most  age  groups  experienced  some  out-migration.  This 
could  be  attributed  to  the  search  for  new  or  better  employment  opportunities 
or  a  relocation  to  new  subdivisions  developing  beyond  the  town  limits. 
Furthermore,  since  some  residents  work  in  Fayetteville  or  Raleigh,  a  portion 
of  these  people  may  have  moved  to  these  two  locations  in  order  to  create  a 
closer  work-living  relationship. 


A  curious  exception  to  the  general  population  decline  is  the  increase  of  males 
and  females  under  5  years  of  age  in  1960  and  that  same  age  group  ten  years 
later  in  1970  or  the  5-14  year  age  group.  This  exception  may  be  partially  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  presence  of  larger  families  in  the  town.  It  should  also  be 
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Table  2 


AGE  BY  SEX 

TOWN  OF  LILL1NGTON,  1960  and  1970 


Age  In 

Years 

1960 

1970 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Under  5 

67 

67 

35 

32 

5-14 

115 

110 

87 

99 

15-24 

80 

101 

109 

136 

25-34 

78 

78 

81 

62 

35-44 

80 

116 

48 

55 

45-54 

71 

81 

72 

97 

55-64 

41 

46 

58 

63 

65  and  over 

40 

71 

41 

80 

All  Ages 

572 

670 

531 

624 

Source:  U.S.  Census  of  the  Population,  General  Population 
Characteristics,  PC(1)-35B,  (Washington,  1960). 

U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  First  Count  Summary 

Tape,  1970. 
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noted  that  the  65  and  over  age  group  would  be  affected  more  by  the  death  rate 
than  any  migration  activities. 


If  population  projections  are  to  be  md.de  for  the  town,  it  may  be  suggested  that 
the  population  will  reverse  its  recent  decline  and  reach  an  estimated  1,202 
by  1980  and  an  estimated  1,249  by  1990.  This  modest  growth  rate  is  based  on 
past  trends,  existing  town  limits,  available  vacant  land  for  residential 
growth,  and  probable  type  of  development,  which  essentially  means  the  single 
fdmily  dwelling  unit.  At  this  point,  the  only  anticipated  possible  changes 
that  could  substantially  increase  the  town’s  population  is  the  annexation  of 
segments  of  territory  in  the  one-mile  area,  some  of  which  is  presently  under¬ 
going  population  growth,  or  the  introduction  of  a  new  industrial  firm  within 
the  planning  area  or  immediately  adjacent  regions. 


In  the  one-mile  area,  a  present  population  of  1,522  may  be  used  as  an  approximate 
figure. 1  Obviously,  this  is  only  a  rough  figure,  but  greater  accuracy  is  im¬ 
possible,  since  the  necessary  data  is  either  unavailable  or  lacking  completely. 
For  the  future,  urban  growth  will  probably  continue  in  these  areas.  If  public 
water  and  sewer  services  become  available,  this  growth  will  probably  be  acce¬ 
lerated.  At  least,  this  has  been  the  typical  pattern  and  basis  for  accelerated 
growth  in  many  other  urban  and  rural  communities.  However,  since  no  previous 
data  is  available  on  growth  in  this  area,  any  attempt  at  projecting  the  amount 
or  extent  of  growth  would  be  purely  conjecture. 


Aside  from  numerical  population  changes,  age,  race,  and  sex  characteristics  are 
available  for  the  Town  of  Lillington  (Tables  3  and  4).  Briefly,  Lillington  ex¬ 
hibits  a  rather  balanced  breakdown  between  males  and  females  of  all  ages,  which 
would  indicate  a  family-oriented  community.  Except  for  additional  males,  mostly 
in  the  age  range  of  15-24,  Lillington  Township  and  Harnett  County  exhibit  similar 
male  and  female  characteristics.  More  males  in  the  age  group  15-24  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  employment  of  this  group  on  area  farms.  Racially,  Lillington  is 
overwhelmingly  white,  while  many  blacks  reside  outside  of  the  town  limits  in  a 
community  known  as  Shawtown.  This  is  quite  evident  from  the  proportion  of 
blacks  (37.3%)  living  in  Lillington  Township. 


Economy 


Due  to  the  small  size  of  Lillington,  most  of  the  important  economic  data  is 
aggregated  on  a  county-wide  basis  and  little  economic  information  is  available 
for  the  town  only.  In  any  event,  the  economy  of  the  county  and  the  town  cannot 
be  separated,  since  as  is  true  in  most  rural  areas  of  the  southeast,  commuting 
is  a  way  of  life.  Shopping  and  employment  are  often  several  miles  away  from 
the  place  of  residence. 


^This  estimate  was  derived  by  multiplying  the  number  of  dwelling  units 
(423)  in  this  area  by  the  average  number  of  persons  per  household.  The  average 
number  of  persons  per  household  for  this  area  was  derived  by  averaging  the 
average  number  of  persons  per  household  in  the  Town  of  Lillington  (3.3)  and 
Lillington  Township  (3.8).  Thus,  423  x  3.6  =  1,522. 
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Table  3 


GENERAL  POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS 
LILLINGTON,  LILLINGTON  TOWNSHIP,  AND  HARNETT  COUNTY 

BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  1970 


Lillington 

Lillingt 

on  Twp 

Harnett 

County 

Age  in  Years 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Under  5 

35 

32 

125 

116 

2,179 

2,046 

5-9 

47 

43 

161 

145 

2,381 

2,285 

10-14 

40 

56 

164 

173 

2,474 

2,456 

15-19 

54 

72 

486 

156 

2,924 

2,554 

20-24 

55 

64 

239 

139 

2,678 

2,486 

25-34 

81 

62 

182 

190 

2,877 

2,829 

35-44 

48 

55 

163 

183 

2,669 

2,892 

45-54 

72 

97 

182 

219 

2,589 

2,804 

55-59 

34 

30 

85 

87 

1,181 

1,350 

60-64 

24 

33 

69 

75 

958 

1,118 

65  and  over 

41 

80 

113 

166 

1,569 

2,368 

All  ages 

531 

624 

1,969 

1,649 

24,479 

25,188 

Percent 
of  Total 

Under  5  years 

6 . 6 

5.1 

6.3 

7.0 

8.9 

8.1 

Under  18  years 

31.1 

30.1 

40.6 

34.0 

38.0 

35.0 

65  years  & 

older 

7.7 

12.8 

5.7 

10.1 

6.4 

9.4 

Median  Age  (Male 
and  Female) 

29.5 

23. 

7 

25 

.7 

Source:  U. 

S .  Bureau  of 

the  Census,  First  Count  Summary  Tape,  1970. 
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RACIAL  CHARACTERIZATION 

LILLINGTON,  LILLINGTON  TOWNSHIP,  AND  HARNETT  COUNTY 
BY  AGE,  RACE,  AND  SEX,  1970 
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Lillington  has  no  other  nonwhite  residents. 

ource:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  First  Count  Summary  Tape,  1970 


For  Harnett  County,  trends  indicate  a  general  increase  in  the  size  of  the  work 
force  from  1962  to  1972  with  a  general  increase  in  the  number  of  manufacturing 
jobs  and  a  general  decrease  in  the  number  of  agricultural  jobs.  Unemployment 
has  been  consistently  higher  in  Harnett  County  than  the  state  as  a  whole.  In 
dollar  volume  sales,  hhe  county  has  experienced  a  steady  growth  rate  from  1962 
to  1972.  This  growth  is  keeping  pace  with  statewide  increases  in  retail  sales, 
as  Harnett  County’s  share  of  the  total  retail  sales  is  remaining  constant.  All 
of  the  preceding  economic  trends  are  documented  in  Table  5. 


With  a  slightly  higher  unemployment  rate,  there  is  a  sizeable  pool  of  recruit- 
able  workers  residing  within  the  Lillington  recruiting  area.  This  area  is 
defined  by  the  Employment  Security  Commission  of  North  Carolina  as  that  area 
which  covers  a  radius  of  approximately  25  road  miles  or  approximately  30  to  40 
minutes  driving  time  from  Lillington.  This  area  includes  the  whole  of  Harnett 
County;  and  a  portion  of  Chatham,  Cumberland,  Johnston,  Lee,  Moore,  Sampson 
and  Wake  Counties.  In  June,  1974,  the  Employment  Security  Commission  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  were  nearly  5,000  recruitable  workers  within  the  above  areas. 
These  workers  are  classified  by  work  experience  as  well  as  occupational  class 
and  sex  (Tables  6  and  7). 


Additional  data  concerning  employment  is  available  from  unpublished  census  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  employment  of  residents  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  Lillington.  This  information  reports  that  556  persons  ages  14  and  over  who 
lived  in  Lillington  in  1970  were  employed.  Most  of  these  workers  (75.0%)  were 
involved  in  professional,  technical,  managerial,  administrative,  clerical, 
craftsmen,  foremen,  and  operative  positions  (Table  8) . 


Family  income  data  is  also  contained  in  the  unpublished  Census  information  for 
residents  of  Lillington.  Overall,  family  income  levels  for  residents  of 
Lillington  is  slightly  higher  than  the  incomes  of  families  in  Harnett  County 
and  urban  North  Carolina  (Table  9) . 


Since  commuting  is  a  way  of  life  for  many  rural  residents,  commuting  patterns 
play  an  important  role  in  the  economy  of  a  small  town.  As  with  much  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  economic  information,  however,  commuting  patterns  are  available  only  on 
a  county  basis.  Table  10  provides  a  comparison  of  1960  and  1970  commuting 
patterns  for  Harnett  County.  Between  1960  and  1970  out-commuting  in  the  county 
has  more  than  doubled.  One  implication  of  this  information  could  be  that  the 
county  does  not  have  enough  jobs  to  meet  employment  needs,  thus  forcing  residents 
to  seek  employment  across  county  lines.  In  some  instances,  however,  there  may 


^ Employment  Security  Commission  of  North  Carolina,  "Report  on  Active 
Job  Applicants  Registered  for  Work  with  Employment  Security  Offices  and  Residing 
in  the  area  of  Lillington",  Raleigh,  June  13,  1974,  page  1. 
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Table  5 

ECONOMIC  PROFILE:  HARNETT  COUNTY 
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be  enough  jobs,  but  higher  salaries  and  good  highways  make  places  like  Raleigh 
and  Fayetteville  economically  attractive  and  more  accessible  and  commuting  be¬ 
comes  a  tolerable  inconvenience.  Thus,  until  Harnett  County  provides  enough 
employment  opportunities  with  more  attractive  salaries,  it  might  be  assumed  that 
county  residents  will  continue  to  out-commute  and  towns  such  as  Lillington  will 
be  predominantly  bedroom  communities. 


Table  6 

NUMBER  OF  REGISTERED  JOB  APPLICANTS  RESIDING 
WITHIN  THE  LILLINGTON  AREA 


Miles 

Persons  Registered 

With 

Work 

Substantial 

Experience 

With  Limited  or 

No  Work  Experience 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

0-15 

735 

235 

500 

210 

455 

25 

45 

15-20 

890 

325 

565 

280 

490 

45 

75 

20-25 

2,705 

990 

1,715 

845 

1,485 

145 

230 

Total 

4,330  1 

,550 

2,780 

1,335 

2,430 

215 

350 

Source:  Employment  Security  Commission  of  North  Carolina,  "Report  on 

Active  Job  Applicants  Registered  for  Work  with  Employment  Security 
Offices  and  Residing  in  the  Area  of  Lillington",  Raleigh, 

(June  13,  1974). 


Table  7 

MAJOR  OCCUPATIONAL  CLASS  OF  JOB  APPLICANTS  BY  SEX 
WITHIN  THE  LILLINGTON  AREA 


Total 

Professional, 
Technical,  and 
Managerial 

Clerical 

And  Sales 

Farming 
Fishing,  and 
Service  Forestry 

Processing 

Male 

1,550 

130 

120 

125  20 

25 

Female 

2,780 

75 

535 

695  70 

35 

Total 

4,330 

205 

655 

820  90 

60 

Machine 

Bench 

Structural 

Miscellaneous 

Trades 

Work 

Work 

Occupations 

Partials 

Male 

115 

50 

280 

220 

465 

Female 

80 

280 

10 

60 

940 

Total 

195 

330 

290 

280 

1,405 

Source: 

Employment  Security  Commission  of  North 

Carolina,  "Report  on 

Active 

Job  Applicants  Registered  for  Work  with  Employment  Security  Offices 
and  Residing  in  the  area  of  Lillington",  Raleigh,  (June  13,  1974). 
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Table  8 

COUNT  OF  EMPLOYED  PERSONS  14  AND  OLDER 
BY  OCCUPATION,  LILLINGTON,  1970 


Occupation 

No .  of 
Workers 

%  of 
Total 

Professional,  Technical, 

&  Kindred 

61 

11.0 

Managers  &  Administrators 

58 

10.4 

Sales  Workers 

42 

7.6 

Clerical  &  Kindred 

139 

25.0 

Craftsmen,  Foremen,  &  Kindred 

88 

15.8 

Operatives  and  Kindred 

71 

12.8 

Laborers,  except  farm 

14 

2.5 

Farmers  and  Farm  Managers 

3 

.5 

Farm  Laborers  &  Foremen 

5 

.9 

Service  Workers,  includes 
households 

75 

13.5 

Total  employed  population  14 
years  or  older 

556 

100.0 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Fifth  Count  Summary 
Tape,  1970. 
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Table  9 

FAMILY  INCOME  LEVELS  FOR  URBAN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
HARNETT  COUNTY,  AND  LILLINGTON,  1970 
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U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Fifth  County  Summary  Tape,  1970. 


Table  10 

COMMUTING  PATTERNS  FOR  HARNETT  COUNTY 


1960 

1970 

County 

Out- 

Commuting 

In- 

Commuting 

Out- 

Commuting 

In- 

Commuting 

Alamance 

0 

0 

0 

Chatham 

25 

19 

37 

0 

Cumberland 

1,039 

218 

2,372 

302 

(Fayetteville  City) 

(”) 

(--) 

(595) 

(-) 

Durham 

23 

— 

57 

— 

(Durham  City) 

(-) 

(-) 

(49) 

(--) 

Guilford 

29 

— 

0 

0 

Hoke 

4 

4 

16 

20 

Johnston 

227 

251 

272 

360 

Lee 

1,042 

52 

1,402 

85 

Moore 

12 

29 

70 

80 

Orange 

0 

0 

18 

— 

Randolph 

0 

0 

8 

— 

Sampson 

62 

437 

58 

672 

Wake 

964 

142 

1,869 

163 

(Raleigh  City) 

(--) 

(--) 

(1,174) 

(-) 

Wayne 

0 

0 

7 

8 

Elsewhere 

210 

170 

200 

231 

TOTAL 

3,637 

1,322 

6,390 

1,921 

Live  &  Work  in  Harnett  County 

11,698 

11,698 

12,557 

12,557 

Employed  Residents 

15,335 

XXX 

18,947 

XXX 

Persons  Working  in  Harnett  County 

XXX 

13,020 

XXX 

14,478 

Net  Commuting-Gain  (+)  or  Loss  (-) 

-2, 

315 

-4, 

469 

Source:  Employment  Security  Commission  of  North  Carolina,  North  Carolina  Commuting 

Patterns,  1960  and  1970,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  1974. 
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Topography  and  Soils 


In  platting  future  land  use  areas  on  a  map,  natural  limitations  should  be  con¬ 
sidered.  For  example,  commercial  development  would  be  economically  impractical 
on  steep  slopes  because  of  such  inhibiting  factors  as  the  difficulty  in  parking 
and  accessibility.  Structural  development  of  any  type  in  flood  plain  areas 
provides  another  excellent  example  of  poor  land  management.  Not  only  is  the 
development  itself  subject  to  flood  damages,  but  areas  up  and  down  stream  would 
face  increased  flooding  potential  as  natural  vegetation  is  reduced.  Conversely, 
both  steep  slopes  and  flood  plain  areas  may  be  quite  suitable  for  recreational 
purposes. 


In  addition  to  slope  conditions,  the  types  of  soils  that  are  prevalent  in  an 
area  should  be  reviewed.  Permeability,  bearing  capacity,  depth  to  bedrock, 
and  shrink-swell  potential  are  several  soil  characteristics  that  might  be  con¬ 
sidered.  For  example,  bedrock  near  the  surface  of  the  soil  can  represent  con¬ 
struction  problems  as  well  as  poor  absorbability  when  septic  tanks  are  used. 


Bearing  capacity  of  soils  is  another  aspect  that  influences  the  kinds  of  struc¬ 
tures  that  can  be  most  economically  built  on  them.  Since  most  soils  are  strati¬ 
fied  in  layers  of  varying  soil  types  and  qualities,  the  limiting  soil  qualities 
are  not  those  of  the  soils  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  those  of  the  soils 
at  or  below  the  foundation  of  structures.  Some  examples  of  soils  that  are 
totally  inadequate  include  loose  sand,  swamp  mud,  topsoil,  filled  ground,  highly 
plastic  clay,  and  peat. 


Generally,  with  regard  to  slopes  and  soils,  most  of  the  Lillington  Planning  Area 
can  support  structural  development.  However,  several  notable  exceptions  do 
exist.  In  the  northwest  portion  of  the  planning  area,  the  terrain  is  rather 
rugged  with  numerous  pits  and  quarries,  which  make  most  types  of  structural 
development  impractical.  Land  along  the  Cape  Fear  River  is  not  conducive  to 
structural  development  as  it  presents  flood  hazards.  There  are  also  several 
other  scattered  areas  that  are  subject  to  potential  flooding  as  well  as  some 
areas  that  contain  steep,  wooded  slopes.  Figure  1  graphically  illustrates  land 
areas  that  are  generally  suitable  or  unsuitable  for  development.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  anyone  concerned  with  development  or  land  management  consult  the 
more  detailed  Soil  and  Water  Resources  Report,  Town  of  Lillington,  which  was 
completed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Soil  Conservation  Service 
in  April,  1973. 


Utilities 


Of  all  utility  services,  water  and  sewer  have  the  most  influence  on  urban  growth 
patterns.  Essentially,  this  influence  can  be  reduced  to  two  basic  considerations, 
design  and  development.  For  example,  in  the  original  design  of  a  land  development 
project,  public  utilities  may  not  be  available,  while  the  types  of  soils,  slope, 
and  water  quality  are  also  not  conducive  to  development.  In  this  sense,  urban 
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FIGURE  1 


development  will  be  severely  restricted  or  entirely  precluded.  In  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  project,  basic  street  patterns,  lots,  or  public  land  may  have  to  be 
altered  in  order  to  accommodate  the  location  of  utility  lines,  manholes,  or 
easements. 


In  the  Lillington  Planning  Area,  centralized  water  service  is  available  to  town 
residents  and  lines  have  been  extended  to  Shawtown,  east  along  SR.  2016  to  the 
North  Carolina  State  Prison  Camp  and  the  DuPlan  Corporation,  and  southeast  along 
old  Highway  421  to  a  water  tower  approximately  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  town’s  corporate  limits.  A  centralized  sewer  service  is  available  through¬ 
out  the  town  with  lines  extending  east  of  the  corporate  limits  to  the  sewer 
lagoons.  The  DuPlan  Corporation  and  the  North  Carolina  State  Prison  Camp  are 
also  provided  with  a  centralized  sewer  system. 


Presently,  the  water  system  is  adequately  serving  the  needs  of  the  town.  The 
existing  storage,  distribution  system,  and  treatment  plant  appear  adequate. 

However,  if  annexation  occurs  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  corporate  limits, 
as  is  being  presently  studied  and  reviewed,  the  water  system  will  need  updating, 
especially  regarding  increased  treatment  plant  capacity.  Water  lines  of  6  to  8 
inches  should  also  be  installed  in  sections  of  the  town  where  lines  less  than 
these  dimensions  exist.  All  new  lines  should  also  be  at  least  8  inches  in  diameter. 


The  lagoon  system  has  adequately  served  the  town's  sewer  needs  over  the  past  few 
years.  However,  with  the  new  environmental  protection  standards,  the  town  will 
need  to  participate  in  201  facilities  planning  to  meet  new  waste  water  treatment 
requirements.  At  present,  Moore,  Gardner,  and  Associates  is  providing  the  engi¬ 
neering  and  technical  assistance  to  help  the  town  plan  for  both  future  water  and 
sewer  needs.  They  are  also  preparing  an  annexation  study  which  will  determine 
the  feasibility  of  annexing  territory  east  and  west  of  Lillington ’s  corporate 
limits. 


For  the  purposes  of  this  plan,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  annexation  is  a  likely 
possibility  on  the  east  side  of  town  in  the  near  future.  As  previously  stated, 
public  water  and  sewer  lines  now  serve  several  land  uses  in  this  area.  These  uses 
are  industrial  and  institutional  in  nature  and  much  of  the  remaining  vacant  land 
in  this  area  has  been  earmarked  for  industrial  development.  On  the  west  side 
of  town,  where  subdivision  activity  is  occurring,  the  politics  of  annexation  will 
slow  down  the  annexation  process.  Also,  the  town  will  have  to  provide  water  and 
sewer  services  where  none  exist  and  this  will  be  an  added  expense.  Thus,  it  is 
likely  that  the  pattern  for  expansion  of  the  town,  based  on  water  and  sewer  line 
extensions  and  potential  annexations,  will  occur  first  in  an  eastwardly  direction 
from  the  present  corporate  limits  and  then  west  of  the  corporate  limits  at  some 
future  date. 


EXISTING  LAND  USES 


Prior  to  the  formulation  of  a  Land  Development  Plan,  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
as  much  as  possible  about  the  existing  physical  composition  and  pattern  of  the 
community.  For  example,  it  is  desirable  to  know  the  directions  in  which  the  town 
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is  expanding,  the  location  of  physical  barriers  that  will  affect  urbanization, 
the  location  of  blighted  areas,  the  location  of  vacant  lands,  and  other  such 
information  that  provides  guidelines  for  developing  a  workable  and  useful  Land 
Development  Plan.  To  accomplish  this  task,  a  land  use  survey  was  conducted  in 
August,  1973.  For  analytical  purposes,  various  land  uses  are  grouped  into  similar 
categories.  On  the  following  page,  the  survey  results  are  graphically  portrayed 
on  a  map  using  these  same  categories.  In  addition,  Table  11  presents  a  statis¬ 
tical  breakdown  of  the  categories,  which  was  accomplished  by  measuring  the  areas 
of  land  devoted  to  each  land  use. 


Residential  Land  Use 


Residential  land  use  comprises  the  third  largest  amount  of  acreage  within  the 
Lillington  Planning  Area  (Table  11).  The  single  family  home,  located  on  a 
relatively  large  lot,  has  dominated  the  types  of  housing  structures  within  this 
category.  The  most  notable  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  Shawtown  area,  where 
small  single  family  units  are  located  on  extremely  small  lots.  However,  as  ex¬ 
emplified  by  the  new  subdivisions  developing  west  of  town  and  adjacent  to  U.S. 
421,  the  dominance  of  the  single  family  home,  on  a  relatively  large  lot,  is 
likely  to  continue  as  the  most  desired  form  of  living  in  the  planning  area. 


As  reflected  in  its  housing  statistics  and  when  compared  to  Harnett  County  and 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  the  middle  to  upper  class  residential  character 
of  the  Town  of  Lillington  becomes  quite  apparent  (Table  12) .  Of  the  total 
housing  units  in  Lillington,  78.5  percent  are  single  family  type  structures, 
with  a  low  percentage  (5.9%)  lacking  some  or  all  plumbing  facilities.  The  median 
value  of  a  home  ($15,800)  in  Lillington  is  substantially  higher  than  both  the 
county  and  state,  while  median  contract  rent  shows  a  similar  relationship  with 
the  county,  but  closely  resembling  the  state.  Furthermore,  the  median  number 
of  rooms  in  Lillington  is  slightly  higher  than  the  county  and  state,  while  the 
number  of  persons  per  room  is  significantly  lower. 


When  available  housing  statistics  in  Lillington  are  compared  for  the  years  1960 
and  1970,  the  only  significant  changes  appear  to  be  in  the  percentages  of  persons 
per  room,  9.0  percent  in  1960  and  3.5  percent  in  1970,  and  in  units  lacking  some 
or  all  plumbing  facilities,  9.0  percent  in  1960  and  5.9  percent  in  1970  (Table  13). 
By  comparing  the  number  of  housing  units  lacking  some  or  all  plumbing  facilities, 
a  determination  of  the  number  and  changes  in  substandard  units  may  be  approximated. 
In  1960,  substandard  housing  was  considered  to  be  those  units  that  were  deteriorated 
or  dilapidated.  Of  these  units,  a  breakdown  of  those  units  lacking  some  or  all 
plumbing  facilities  was  provided.  In  1970,  substandard  housing  units  were  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  those  units  lacking  some  or  all  plumbing  facilities.  Thus,  by  com¬ 
paring  the  previous  percentages  of  units  lacking  some  or  all  plumbing  facilities, 

9.0  percent  in  1960  and  5.9  percent  in  1970,  it  becomes  apparent  that  some  im¬ 
provement  has  occurred. 


Although  no  statistics  are  available,  many  housing  units  in  the  one-mile  area  may 
be  considered  substandard  based  on  exterior  observations.  Essentially,  reference 
is  being  made  to  the  Shawtown  area  and  Washington  Street  where  deteriorating  and 
dilapidated  housing  units  exist  in  great  numbers.  Aside  from  the  actual  housing 
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EXISTING  LAND  USE  STATISTICS,  LILLINGTON  PLANNING  AREA 
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Division  of  Community  Services,  December,  1973. 


Table  12 


COMPARISON  OF  SELECTED  HOUSING  CHARACTERISTICS 
LILLINGTON,  HARNETT  COUNTY,  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  1970 


Lillington 

Harnett  County 

North  Carolina 

Total  Housing  Units 

460 

15,867 

1,641,222 

-  %  Owner  Occupied 

53.4 

57.2 

65.4 

-  %  Renter  Occupied 

38.5 

35.4 

31.8 

-  %  in  One-Unit  Structures 

78.5 

83.6 

82.9 

-  %  Lacking  Some  or  All 

Plumbing  Facilities 

5.9 

21.2 

15.6 

-  %  With  1.01  or  More 

Persons  per  Room 
(Occupied  Units) 

3.8 

10.8 

10.2 

Median  Number  of  Rooms 

-  Owner  Occupied 

5.8 

5.3 

5.4 

-  Renter  Occupied 

4.5 

4.4 

4.3 

Median  Value  Owner-Occupied 

Units 

$15,800 

$10,100 

$12,800 

Median  Contract  Rent 
-  Renter  Occupied  Units 

$60 

$45 

$59 

Source:  U.S.  Census  of  Housing, 

General  Housing 

Characteristics , 

HC(l)-A-35 , 

(Washington,  1970). 

U.S.  Census  of  Housing, 

Detailed  Housing 

Characteristics 

,  HC (1)-B35 , 

(Washington,  1970). 
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Table  13 


COMPARISON  OF  SELECTED  HOUSING  CHARACTERISTICS 
TOWN  OF  LILLINGTON,  1960  and  1970 


1960 

1970 

Total  Housing  Units 

413 

460 

-  %  Owner  Occupied 

53.0 

53.4 

-  %  Renter  Occupied 

40.9 

38.5 

-  %  In  One-Unit  Structures 

N.  A. a 

78.5 

-  %  Lacking  some  or  all  plumbing  facilities 

9.0 

5.9 

-  %  With  1.01  or  more  Persons  per  Room 

9.0 

3.5 

Median  Number  of  Rooms 

5.1 

5.2 

Median  Value  -  Owner-Occupied  Units 

N.  A. 

$15,800 

Median  Contract  Rent  -  Renter-Occupied  Units 

N.A. 

$60 

Deteriorating  Units 

30 

N.A. 

Dilapidated  Units 

12 

N.A. 

aN.A.  -  Information  not  available. 

Source:  U.S.  Census  of  Housing,  General  Housing  Characteristics,  HC(1)-A35, 
(Washington,  1970) . 

U.S.  Census  of  Housing,  General  Housing  Characteristics,  HC(l)-35, 
(Washington,  1960) . 
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structures,  poor  street  conditions,  lack  of  a  centralized  water  and/or  sewer 
system,  scattered  trash,  junk  automobiles,  and  random  building  patterns  are  also 
contributing  to  substandard  housing  conditions  as  well  as  general  neighborhood 
blight . 


Commercial  Land  Use 


The  Town  of  Lillington  has  a  variety  of  businesses  comprising  approximately  1.9 
percent  of  the  town’s  total  land  area.  Most  of  these  businesses  are  located  along 
Main  and  Front  Streets  with  many  being  located  in  the  downtown  area.  In  the  one- 
mile  ared,  business  uses  comprise  approximately  .2  percent  of  the  total  one-mile 
land  area.  Most  of  this  acreage  is  located  at  the  intersections  of  N.  C.  210, 

U.  S.  401,  U.  S.  421,  and  N.  C.  27.  In  both  the  town  and  the  one-mile  area  most 
of  the  trade  associated  with  these  businesses  includes  general  merchandise,  food, 
automotive  sales,  service  stations,  apparel  shops,  and  home  furnishings.  Generally, 
the  businesses  are  small  in  nature  and  cater  to  immediate  or  local  needs,  with 
large  scale  shopping  and  variety  requiring  a  trip  to  either  Raleigh  or  Fayetteville. 


Industrial  Land  Use 


Industrial  land  use  within  the  Lillington  Planning  Area  is  estimated  to  be  38.5 
acres,  with  30.5  acres  located  within  the  town  limits.  These  industries  may  be 
classified  as  both  light  and  heavy  in  nature.  Light  industries  may  be  considered 
those  that  operate  in  a  relatively  clean  and  quiet  manner  and  which  will  not  be 
obnoxious  to  adjacent  residential,  business,  or  office  and  institutional  land 
uses.  The  DuPlan  Corporation  is  a  good  example  of  a  light  industry.  Heavy  indus¬ 
tries  may  be  considered  those  that  may  create  a  nuisance,  such  as  noise,  smoke, 
odor,  or  unsightliness.  The  Heritage  Brick  Company  provides  a  good  example  of 
a  heavy  industry  in  the  Lillington  Planning  Area. 


Office  and  Institutional  Land  Use 


This  category  includes  such  land  uses  as  professional  offices,  governmental  owned 
property  and  buildings,  churches,  rest  homes,  libraries,  and  schools.  Within 
the  Town  of  Lillington,  approximately  18.0  acres  or  2.3  percent  of  the  total 
land  area  is  devoted  to  such  land  uses.  Of  this  acreage,  most  of  the  land  is 
utilized  by  schools,  churches,  and  government.  In  the  one-mile  area,  approxi¬ 
mately  72.0  acres  or  1.6  percent  of  the  total  land  area  is  devoted  to  office  and 
institutional  land  use.  The  Shawtown  School,  several  churches,  the  town’s  sewer 
lagoons,  and  the  North  Carolina  State  Prison  Camp  comprise  the  bulk  of  this  acreage. 


Parks  and  Recreation 


Parks  and  recreational  land  use  comprise  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total 
land  area  in  the  Lillington  Planning  Area  with  only  .1  percent  of  the  land  being 
utilized  for  such  purposes.  The  two  most  significant  facilities  are  the  Lillington 
Community  Center  and  the  Lillington  Recreational  Club.  School  facilities  provide 
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additional  recreational  opportunities  as  these  facilities  are  open  after  school 
hours.  At  present,  a  .large  outdoor  park  is  also  being  planned  and  this  will 
consist  of  approximately  20  acres. 


Open  Space 


Open  space  consists  mainly  of  vacant,  wooded,  and  agricultural  lands  throughout 
the  planning  area.  The  Cape  Fear  River  and  several  small  ponds  may  also  be  con¬ 
sidered  open  space  areas.  After  a  statistical  analysis,  it  becomes  quite  evident 
that  most  of  the  acreage  in  the  planning  area  remains  undeveloped  with  approxi¬ 
mately  4588.5  acres  or  89.7  percent  of  the  total  land  area  being  so  classified. 


Transportation 


Lillington  has  a  "grid"  street  system,  with  straight  streets  intersecting  each 
other  frequently  at  90  degree  intersections  to  form  regular  blocks.  While  this 
pattern  of  street  design  was  popular  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  it  is  compara¬ 
tively  inefficient  in  its  requirements  for  more  land,  pavement,  and  length  of 
utility  lines  in  comparison  to  layouts  which  feature  curved  streets  with  larger 
blocks  and  cluster  development.  The  major  streets  in  the  grid  system  are  Main 
Street  (U.  S.  401,  N.  C.  27,  apd  N.  C.  210),  running  north-south,  and  Front  Street 
(U.  S.  421),  running  west  from  Main  Street. 

In  1973,  the  traffic  volume  on  Main  Street  was  fairly  heavy  with  an  average  range 
of  7,800  to  12,000  vehicles  per  day.  On  Front  Street,  average  traffic  volumes 
ranged  from  3,900  to  6,000  vehicles  per  day.  Much  of  this  traffic  is  local  in 
nature  since  traffic  volumes  are  heavier  within  the  corporate  limits  than  outside 
of  town. 


Although  traffic  is  relatively  heavy,  both  streets  appear  wide  enough  to  suffi¬ 
ciently  carry  this  volume  of  traffic,  as  they  have  two  lanes  in  each  direction, 
which  results  in  smooth  traffic  flow,  plus  diagonal  parking  in  the  downtown  area. 
Moreover,  average  traffic  volumes  have  not  demonstrated  any  sharp  increase  on 
either  of  these  routes  over  the  past  four  years.  On  Main  Street,  average  1969 
traffic  volumes  ranged  from  6,600  to  9,500  vehicles  per  day.  Between  1972  and 
1973,  no  traffic  volume  increase  was  registered.  On  Front  Street,  average  1969 
traffic  volumes  ranged  from  2,350  to  4,900  vehicles  per  day.  Based  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  information,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  no  near  term  or  pressing  need  for 
a  bypass  in  either  an  east-west  or  north-south  direction. 


In  addition  to  the  street  system,  the  only  other  major  transportation  artery  is 
the  Norfolk-Southern  Railway,  which  traverses  the  planning  area  in  a  north-south 
direction.  However,  service  on  this  route  is  limited  to  freight  shipments. 
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GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 


Based  on  discussions  with  the  planning  board,  the  following  set  of  goals  and  ob¬ 
jectives  attempt  to  identify  the  desires  of  the  citizens  residing  in  the  planning 
area.  The  broad  goals  provide  an  idea  of  what  the  community  should  be  ultimately 
striving  to  attain  and  the  objectives  provide  ideas  on  how  to  possibly  achieve 
each  goal.  Essentially,  this  framework  provides  a  basis  for  plan  formulation  in 
conjunction  with  the  background  material  as  well  as  acting  as  a  broad  guide  for 
the  town  board  and  planning  board  in  making  policy  decisions  relating  to  community 
growth.  In  the  implementation  section  of  this  plan,  these  goals  and  objectives 
will  become  more  significant  as  they  will  be  related  to  implementation  measures. 


Goal: 


Encourage  orderly  and  systematic  community  development. 


Objectives :  1.  Utilize  the  land  development  plan  and  subsequent  implementation 

reports  as  a  guide  for  community  decision-making. 

2.  Obtain  involvement  of  Lillington  citizens  in  the  planning  and 
implementation  processes  through  actively  encouraging  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  democratic  proceedings  associated  with  the  Town 
Board,  as  well  as  through  civic  organizations  and  volunteer 
groups. 

3.  Seek  to  encourage  initiation  of  a  coordinated  set  of  improve¬ 
ment  programs  carried  out  by  civic  organizations,  merchants, 
and  volunteers  to  attract  desirable  forms  of  development  and  to 
increase  the  number  and  quality  of  employment  opportunities, 
commercial  facilities,  and  cultural/entertainment  facilities 
which  are  available  to  residents  of  Lillington  and  the  surrounding 
area. 


4.  New  development  should  be  encouraged  in  those  areas  contiguous 
to  existing  development. 

5.  Where  possible,  existing  vacant  land  areas  within  the  corporate 
limits  should  be  developed  before  those  in  fringe  areas. 

6.  Adjoining  land  uses  should  be  compatible.  Where  necessary,  buffers 
(fences,  trees,  shrubs,  hedges,  and  open  space,  etc.)  should 

be  provided  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  one  use  having  an  ad¬ 
verse  effect  on  adjoining  uses. 

7.  Land  uses  requiring  municipal  sewer  and  water  facilities  and 
municipal  fire  protection  should  be  located  within  the  corporate 
limits  or  in  areas  that  could  be  easily  serviced  if  the  need  arose. 


Goal:  Preserve  and  improve  the  physical  environment. 

Obj ectives :  1.  Improve  housing  conditions  by  achieving  the  objectives  listed 

under  the  following  goal. 

2.  Encourage  environmental  protection  by  excluding  urban. development 
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(excluding  limited  recreational  uses,  farming  and  other/ 
similar  limited  activity)  from  those  areas  subject  to 
possible  flooding. 

3.  Encourage  environmental  protection  by  preventing  soil 
erosion. 

4.  Develop  a  program  to  achieve  high  water  quality  by  insuring 
such  things  as  the  adequate  treatment  of  waste  water. 

5.  Promote  an  attractive  community  appearance  by  improving  visual 
attractiveness  throughout  the  community. 

6.  Encourage  adequate  storm  drainage. 

7.  Monitor  all  sources  of  possible  air  pollution. 


Goal:  Provide  a  decent  home  and  living  environment  for  all  residents  of 

the  Lillington  Planning  Area. 

Objectives :  1.  Maintain  high  living  and  building  standards  of  present  residen¬ 

tial  areas  exhibiting  such  characteristics. 

2.  Encourage  high  living  and  building  standards  in  areas  to  be 
developed  for  residential  purposes. 


3.  Encourage  improvement  and  promote  adequate  living  and  building 
standards  in  blighted  residential  areas. 

4.  Protect  existing  established  neighborhoods  from  intrusions  of 
incompatible  uses. 


5.  Encourage  construction  of  new  homes  to  increase  the  housing 
supply  and  upgrade  the  general  level  of  housing  quality. 

6.  Improve  the  workings  of  the  process  by  which  unsafe  buildings 
are  condemned  and  demolished. 

7.  Broaden  the  range  of  housing  types  available  in  Lillington. 


Goal: 


Promote  sufficient  commercial  activity  to  strengthen  the  community's 
tax  base  and  insure  continuing  growth. 


Objectives:  1.  Maintain  a  competitive  downtown  business  area  by  encouraging 

aesthetic  improvements  and  easy  accessibility. 

2.  Carefully  review  and  control  new  commercial  development. 


3.  Encourage  conservation,  remodelling,  and  new  building  in  the 
downtown  area  in  order  to  continue  the  centralized  location 
of  shops  and  services  for  the  convenience  of  planning  area 
residents. 
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4.  Promote  planned  commercial  expansion  by  reviewing  such  factors 
as  their  impact  on  the  downtown  businesses,  accessibility,  con¬ 
venience,  support  stability,  and  perimeter  effects. 


Goal:  Promote  sufficient  industrial  activity  to  strengthen  the  community’s 

tax  base  and  insure  continuing  growth. 

Objectives:  1.  Maintain  existing  areas  of  industrial  activity,  while  seeking 

expansion. 


2.  Make  use  of  the  Commerce  and  Industry  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Natural  and  Economic  Resources  in  assisting  to  attract  new 
industry. 

3.  Lillington  should  participate  in  the  North  Carolina  Governor's 
Award  Program  to  assist  it  in  becoming  better  prepared  for  and 
more  attractive  to  industrial  development*^ 

4.  Protect  areas  designated  for  industrial  development  from  in¬ 
compatible  kinds  of  development. 


Goal:  Provide  adequate  community  services  and  facilities. 

Objectives:  1.  Establish  an  adequate  park  and  recreation  system  by  encouraging 

park  dedication  and  public  purchase  of  lands  in  the  planning 
area  that  are  suitable  for  recreational  purposes. 

2.  Encourage  the  dedication  of  park  and  recreation  space  in  new 
subdivisions . 


3.  Encourage  close  coordination  between  school  programs  and  use  of 
school  facilities  and  the  recreational  programs  of  the  town. 

4.  Investigate  the  possibility  of  establishing  limited  recreational 
opportunities  such  as  hike  and  bike  trails  and  picnicking  in  areas 
subject  to  flooding. 

5.  Encourage  close  cooperation  between  town  and  county  recreational 
programs  and  facilities. 


Goal:  Promote  accessibility  and  safety  in  area  transportation. 


Objectives:  1.  Emphasize  safety  and  a  continuous  street  improvement  and  con¬ 

struction  program. 


2.  Require  adequate  design  standards  in  all  forms  of  new  develop¬ 
ments  . 

3.  Insure  good  circulation  patterns  and  pedestrian  safety. 


^Lillington  is  presently  in  this  program. 
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LAND  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN  DESCRIPTION 


What  follows  is  a  written  and  graphic  description  of  a  recommended  pattern  for 
community  development  based  on  the  preceding  sections  of  this  plan.  This  plan 
attempts  to  portray  orderly  and  systematic  growth  by  insuring  such  things  as 
the  compatibility  of  various  land  uses,  good  circulation  patterns,  availability 
of  public  utilities,  and  the  intelligent  use  of  the  environment.  To  facilitate 
the  presentation  of  this  plan,  the  same  land  use  categories  that  were  utilized 
in  the  existing  land  use  section  of  this  report  will  be  repeated. 


Residential  Land  Development 


As  illustrated  in  Figure  3,  residential  land  development  is  divided  into  two 
classifications.  Areas  that  are  designated  residential-agricultural  will 
contain  a  low  dwelling  unit  density  surrounded  or  abutted  by  lands  that  are 
highly  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes.  All  of  these  areas  are  located  in 
the  one-mile  extraterritorial  jurisdiction.  In  this  area  public  water  and 
sewer  services  are  presently  unavailable  and  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  these 
services  will  be  provided  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Thus,  residential  devel¬ 
opment  at  a  low  density,  such  as  one  or  two  dwelling  units  per  acre,  will  insure 
that  dwellings  dependent  upon  private  wells  and  septic  tanks  will  provide  a 
healthful  environment.  Moreover,  development  of  this  nature  will  protect  agri¬ 
cultural  land  uses  from  an  influx  of  uses  that  could  render  the  land  undesirable 
for  farms  and  future  development  of  a  significant  nature. 


Areas  that  are  designated  residential  will  contain  a  higher  dwelling  unit  density, 
such  as  three  or  four  dwelling  units  per  acre.  Most  of  these  areas  are  located 
within  the  corporate  limits  where  public  water  and  sewer  services  are  in  existence 
or  could  easily  be  provided.  Other  areas  that  should  contain  a  higher  dwelling 
unit  density  include  land  west  of  the  corporate  limits  where  subdivision  activity 
is  already  in  progress  and  where  annexation  will  probably  occur  and  the  Shawtown 
Area  where  concentrated  development  already  exists. 


Within  the  corporate  limits  and  where  possible,  scattered  vacant  parcels  of  land 
should  be  consumed  first.  In  areas  that  contain  substantial  vacant  property, 
residential  development  should  proceed  using  such  concepts  as  cluster  development 
or  standard  subdivision  designs.  In  essence,  this  would  include  the  land  west 
of  Sixth  Street,  the  large  vacant  area  north  of  Front  Street  and  east  of  Main 
Street,  and  the  vacant  land  north  of  Front  Street,  between  Thirteenth  and  Tenth 
Streets.  In  the  one-mile  area,  all  major  residential  growth  should  proceed  using 
the  concepts  of  cluster  development  or  standard  subdivision  designs. 


Aside  from  planning  for  new  residential  growth,  present  adequate  housing  units 
should  be  maintained,  while  the  community  attempts  to  correct  substandard 
housing  conditions.  Essentially,  this  will  include  such  things  as  providing 
centralized  public  water  and  sewer  services  to  areas  now  neglected,  conducting 
clean-up,  paint-up,  fix-up  campaigns,  improving  street  conditions,  and  creating 
neighborhood  improvement  organizations.  Presently,  the  Division  of  Community 
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Services  is  conducting  a  housing  study  which  should  provide  more  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  substandard  housing  with  subsequent  improvement  recommendations 


Commercial  Land  Development 


In  planning  for  commercial  development,  it  is  necessary  to  distinquish  between 
the  various  types  of  commercial  activity  and  then  match  these  activities  with 
various  locational  factors  that  will  assist  in  selecting  suitable  commercial 
sites.  Thus,  commercial  activity  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

Businesses  Associated  with  the  Central  Business  Area,  such  as  department 
stores,  variety  stores,  hardware  stores,  clothing  stores,  jewelry  stores,  and 
other  such  businesses  usually  having  a  relatively  small  amount  of  floor  space 
and  a  high  volume  of  customers. 

Neighborhood  Businesses,  such  as  drug  stores,  grocery  stores,  small  variety 
stores,  and  other  such  businesses  catering  to  the  residential  neighborhoods  in 
which  they  may  be  located. 

Highway  Serving  Business  Ifees,  such  as  motels,  restaurants,  large  service 
stations,  and  other  such  businesses  catering  primarily  to  the  passing  motorists. 

Shopping  Centers,  with  uses  ranging  from  nothing  more  than  a  concentration 
of  a  few  stores  catering  to  the  surrounding  residential  area,  to  the  regional 
shopping  center,  with  several  large  stores,  serving  about  the  same  function  as 
the  central  business  area. 

Major  locational  factors  that  should  be  considered  are  the  following: 

Accessibility .  Business  uses  need  to  be  easily  accessible  from  major 
streets  and  situated  so  as  not  to  create  traffic  congestion. 

Compatibility  with  Surrounding  Uses  or  Perimeter  Effects.  Business  uses 
should  be  located  only  in  those  areas  where  they  will  not  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  character  of  the  area. 

Convenience  to  Customers.  Where  possible,  business  uses  should  be  located 
near  the  geographical  center  of  the  area  being  served. 

Availability  of  Utilities.  Business  uses  should  normally  be  located  only 
in  those  areas  where  the  municipality  can  provide  water  and  sewer  facilities, 
fire  protection  and  garbage  collection. 

Support  Stability.  Business  enterprises  should  be  considered  in  light  of 
the  population  which  can  adequately  support  a  given  number  of  business  ventures. 

Using  the  previous  information,  the  following  types  and  locations  for 
commercial  activity  are  proposed. 

Central  Business  District  (CBD) .  The  CBD  shall  comprise  an  area  in  the 
center  of  town  where  Front  and  Main  Streets  intersect.  It  shall  include  approxi 
mately  one-quarter  block  between  Eighth  and  Main  Streets  and  north  of  Front 
Street.  South  of  Front  Street  and  west  of  Main  Street,  the  CBD  shall  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  Killiegrey  Street,  with  a  full  block  included  between  Front  and  James 
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Streets  and  approximately  one-half  block  included  between  James  and  Killiegrey 
Streets.  On  the  east  side  of  Main  Street  and  south  of  Front  Street,  the  CBD 
shall  include  a  full  block  between  Front  and  Ivy  Streets  and  approximately  one- 
half  block  between  Ivy  and  Killiegrey  Streets.  These  areas  are  graphically 
illustrated  on  Figure  3. 

Depending  on  the  proposed  use,  expansion  of  the  CBD  is  possible  along  both 
Main  and  Front  Streets,  as  these  streets  are  wide  enough  to  accommodate  parking. 
Expansion  in  any  other  direction  will  necessitate  either  the  widening  of  streets 
for  parking  or  the  provision  of  off-street  parking  lots.  Moreover,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  an  adverse  impact  would  be  felt  on  abutting  residential  areas  re¬ 
garding  such  elements  as  the  increasing  of  noise  and  traffic  and  the  reduction 
of  street  safety,  especially  for  small  children. 

Neighborhood  Businesses.  Neighborhood  businesses  may  be  either  scattered 
or  concentrated.  They  are  also  usually  designed  to  provide  convenience  and  fast 
service  to  surrounding  residential  areas.  Because  of  their  potential  location 
and  nature  of  operation,  each  neighborhood  business  should  be  considered  in 
light  of  such  elements  as  off-street  parking,  traffic  generation,  effects  on 
surrounding  land  uses,  noise,  visual  aesthetics,  and  buffers.  Neighborhood 
business  areas  are  suggested  for  the  intersection  of  Front  Street  and  SR  1229, 
west  of  Main  Street,  along  both  sides  of  Front  Street,  and  south  of  Killiegrey 
Street,  along  both  sides  of  Main  Street.  These  areas  are  graphically  illus¬ 
trated  on  Figure  3. 

Highway  Serving  Businesses.  These  businesses  are  generally  located  on  the 
major  thoroughfares  leading  into  and  around  developed  areas.  Because  of  these 
potential  locations,  such  businesses  must  provide  an  attractive  appearance,  ample 
parking,  and  designed  to  minimize  traffic  congestion.  In  the  past,  many  cities 
and  towns  have  allowed  such  businesses  to  develop  in  a  random  and  strip  fashion 
along  their  major  highways  with  the  results  being  visual  ugliness,  poor  circula¬ 
tion,  increased  traffic  accidents,  and  waste  of  open  space.  Thus,  it  is  desirable 
to  encourage  highway  serving  businesses  to  locate  in  pre-selected  areas  where  a 
sufficient  amount  of  land  should  be  allocated  to  allow  investors  a  certain  degree 
of  choice,  while  the  town  still  has  the  benefit  of  controlling  development.  In 
the  Lillington  Planning  Area,  highway  serving  business  areas  are  planned  for  an 
area  at  the  intersection  of  N.C.  210  and  U.S.  401,  a  substantial  portion  of 
land  north  of  the  railroad  line,  along  Main  Street,  and  a  sizeable  portion  of 
land  at  the  intersection  of  N.C.  210,  N.C.  27,  and  U.S.  401. 

Shopping  Centers.  No  land  areas  have  been  allocated  for  shopping  centers, 
because  the  Lillington  Planning  Area  could  not  support  such  facilities.  This 
assumption  is  based  on  the  population  of  the  planning  area.  Moreover,  a  shopping 
center  would  economically  destroy  Lillington’ s  Central  Business  District. 


Industrial  Land  Development 


In  planning  for  industrial  development  several  common  physical  oriented  factors 
must  be  considered  and  they  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 

Topographical  Conditions.  Industries  should  be  located  on  sites  that  are 
relatively  level,  well  drained,  and  not  subject  to  flooding. 
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Availability  of  Municipal  Facilities  and  Services.  Industrial  sites  should 
be  either  in  or  near  the  corporate  limits  where  municipal  facilities  and  services, 
such  as  public  water  and  sewer  and  fire  protection,  are  either  provided  or  can  be 
provided  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Transportation  Facilities.  Industries  should  be  located  where  railroad  and 
major  highway  access  is  available. 

Land  Use.  Industries  should  be  located  in  areas  where  they  can  be  assured 
by  the  community  that  existing  and  proposed  development  in  these  selected  areas 
will  not  be  incompatible  with  various  industrial  operations. 

Living-Work  Relationship.  Industries  should  be  within  easy  commuting  time 
of  residential  areas  and  accessible  to  major  thoroughfare  and  transit  routes  di¬ 
rectly  connected  with  housing  areas. 

Range  of  Choice.  Industries  should  be  provided  with  several  choices  for 
location. 

Based  on  these  factors,  industrial  location  is  desirable  for  the  following 
areas : 


1.  A  substantial  portion  of  land  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  corporate 
limits  along  SR  2016.  This  area  would  be  quite  suitable  for  light  industries 
such  as  the  DuPlan  Corporation,  which  already  exists  in  the  area. 

2.  A  substantial  portion  of  land  between  McNeill  and  Washington  Streets 
and  between  Main  Street  and  the  railroad  line.  Another  small  area  should  be 
included  immediately  west  of  Main  Street  and  adjacent  to  the  above  area,  where 
the  Blue  Bell  Company  and  petroleum  storage  tanks  exist.  Both  of  these  areas 
would  be  quite  suitable  for  light  industries. 

3.  A  substantial  portion  of  land  in  the  area  of  town  now  occupied  by  the 
Heritage  Brick  Company.  This  area  would  probably  best  serve  as  a  location  suit¬ 
able  for  heavy  industries  as  it  would  provide  the  least  amount  of  nuisance 
potential  to  surrounding  land  uses. 

4.  That  portion  of  land  owned  by  Burlington  Industries,  which  is  south  of 
N.C.  27  and  adjacent  to  the  Norfork-Southern  Railroad. 

5.  A  small  tract  of  land  along  SR  1229  now  occupied  by  a  salvage  yard. 

All  of  the  above  industrial  locations  are  graphically  illustrated  on  Figure  3. 


Office  and  Institutional  Land  Development 


By  their  very  nature,  office  and  institutional  land  uses  may  often  be  dispersed 
throughout  residential  areas  and  in  locating  such  uses  this  important  factor 
must  be  considered.  Office  and  institutional  land  uses  can  either  add  character 
and  variety  to  residential  areas  or  they  can  become  the  seeds  of  deterioration — 
depending  on  how  they  are  integrated  into  the  residential  areas  and  what  protec¬ 
tive  devices,  such  as  screening,  are  used  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  object ional 
features  that  occasionally  accompany  these  uses.  There  is  no  foolproof  method 
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for  insuring  that  these  uses  will  not  adversely  affect  residential  areas;  the 
possibility,  however,  can  be  reduced  by  encouraging  or  requiring  the  developers 
of  office  and  institutional  uses  in  residential  areas  to  conform  to  a  set  of 
rigid  requirements  pertaining  to  off-street  parking,  accessibility  from  major 
streets,  buffers  around  property,  and  other  reasonable  stipulations  that  would 
aid  in  making  the  uses  more  compatible  with  the  surrounding  residential  develop¬ 
ment.  Figure  3  graphically  illustrates  suggested  locations  of  office  and  insti¬ 
tutional  land  uses. 


Parks  and  Recreational  Land  Development 


As  noted  in  the  existing  land  use  section  of  this  plan,  a  large  outdoor  park 
is  already  being  planned.  Since  this  park  is  approximately  twenty  acres  in  size 
and  the  town’s  population  is  presently  1,155  and  projected  to  be  1,202  and  1,249 
by  1980  and  1990  respectively,  it  should  provide  sufficient  outdoor  recreational 
space.  Even  if  the  town  annexes  the  proposed  areas  east  and  west  of  the  present 
corporate  limits  or  experiences  some  other  growth  factor,  the  proposed  park  should 
still  be  adequate.  These  observations  are  based  on  a  national  standard  for  a 
similar  type  park  that  is  designed  to  adequately  serve  a  population  of  2,000- 
10,000  people,  with  a  size  range  of  from  five  to  twenty  acres.  In  the  development 
of  this  park,  a  site  planner  has  already  been  employed  to  assist  in  achieving  the 
maximum  use  of  available  land. 


In  regard  to  indoor  recreational  activity,  the  Lillington  Community  Center  and 
the  Lillington  Recreational  Club  should  provide  sufficient  indoor  space.  This 
observation  is  based  on  the  national  standard  for  similar  type  facilities  that 
are  designed  to  adequately  serve  25,000  people.  Some  outdoor  activity  is  also 
available  at  these  centers,  such  as  the  swimming  pool  at  the  Lillington  Recrea¬ 
tional  Club. 


In  new  subdivisions,  some  recreational  space  should  be  encouraged.  Since  the 
town  appears  to  have  adequate  community  indoor  and  outdoor  facilities,  playgrounds 
or  vest  pocket  parks  would  be  quite  suitable  for  new  subdivisions.  These  facilities 
would  provide  limited  recreational  opportunities  for  subdivision  residents  within 
easy  access  of  their  homes.  For  example,  a  vest  pocket  park  might  contain  some 
play  equipment,  quiet  game  areas,  and  some  sports  activities.  The  park  would  be 
designed  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  and  its  size  would  be 
determined  by  such  things  as  the  amount  of  vacant  land  available.  The  larger 
community  park  would  provide  a  much  wider  variety  of  recreational  opportunities. 


Open  Space  Land  Utilization 


It  is  suggested  that  portions  of  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  a 
sizeable  tract  of  land  in  the  northwest  segment  of  the  planning  area,  and  several 
other  scattered  land  areas  throughout  the  planning  area  be  preserved  as  open  space. 
Generally,  these  areas  are  either  extremely  rugged,  inaccessible,  subject  to 
flooding,  or  contain  poor  soils.  In  this  sense,  most  forms  of  development  would 
not  be  suitable  for  such  areas  due  to  high  construction  costs  and  health  and 
safety  hazards.  Thus,  the  plan  suggests  that  these  areas  be  preserved  as  open 
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space.  Essentially,  this  means  that  such  areas  will  be  left  in  their  natural 
state  where  such  valuable  functions  as  collecting  and  distributing  storm  and 
flood  water,  recharging  ground  water  supplies,  and  providing  a  habitat  for  wild¬ 
life  can  continue  with  minimal  interruption  and  damage  to  the  environment.  It 
would  be  feasible,  however,  to  permit  limited  forms  of  development  in  open  space 
areas,  such  as  farming  and  limited  recreational  activity,  as  such  development 
would  be  compatible  in  nature  to  the  preservation  of  open  space.  Figure  3 
graphically  illustrates  the  suggested  open  space  areas. 


Thoroughfare  Plan 


For  the  future,  no  major  highway  construction  or  improvements  are  projected  for 
the  planning  area,  according  to  the  recently  published  highway  report.  North 
Carolina  Highways,  A  Seven  Year  Improvement  Program,  by  the  North  Carolina  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Transportation.  Furthermore,  no  transportation  plans  had  existed  for 
the  planning  area  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  above  report,  which  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  October,  1973.  However,  even  though  no  future  thoroughfare  plan  has  been 
prepared,  sound  long-term  planning  for  the  planning  areas  circulation  system  is 
very  important.  Thus,  it  is  recommended  that  the  town  request  the  State  Highway 
Commission  to  develop  a  thoroughfare  plan.  This  plan  would  be  mutually  approved 
by  both  the  town  and  state.  Following  adoption  of  the  thoroughfare  plan,  the 
town  and  state  would  then  arrive  at  mutually  suitable  agreements  concerning  main¬ 
tenance  of  all  roads  within  the  planning  area. 


Since  no  major  highway  projects  are  anticipated,  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
improving  and  maintaining  local  streets.  The  most  immediate  problem  seems  to  be 
the  paving  of  remaining  dirt  surfaced  streets  in  the  area.  For  example,  all 
streets  east  of  Main  and  south  of  McNeil  Streets  should  be  paved.  Portions  of 
Harnett,  Ninth,  and  Tenth  Streets  are  also  in  need  of  paving  north  of  Front  Street. 
Generally,  the  town  should  strive  to  upgrade  all  those  streets  in  need  of  repair 
with  the  planning  board,  maintenance  supervisor,  and  town  board  setting  improve¬ 
ment  priorities. 


Perhaps  the  most  significant  street  construction  to  be  expected  in  the  future  will 
be  residential  streets  in  subdivisions.  These  streets  should  meet  safe  design 
standards,  which  will  promote  and  form  well-planned  new  neighborhoods.  The  best 
method  of  insuring  street  adequacy  is  for  the  town  to  adopt  subdivision  regulations. 


PLAN  IMPLEMENTATION 


With  the  plan  formulated,  the  major  task  remaining  is  to  establish  an  implementation 
program.  Through  this  program,  the  plan  may  be  translated  from  concept  to  reality. 
This  implementation  program  will  also  identify  courses  of  action  which  will 
help  achieve  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  plan. 
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Zoning  regulations  are  particularly  important  to  shaping  land  development.  The 
ordinance  helps  to  insure  that  land  uses  are  properly  located. with  respect  to 
one  another,  that  sufficient  land  is  available  for  each  type  of  use,  and  that 
density  of  development  is  suitable  both  to  the  level  of  community  services 
available  and  to  the  natural  features  of  the  land. 


Zoning  may  be  enacted  by  the  town  board  and  may  be  enforced  within  the  corporate 
limits  and  in  the  one-mile  area.  Since  the  town’s  present  zoning  ordinance  is 
outdated,  it  should  be  revised  and  expanded  to  include  the  one-mile  area.  The 
new  zoning  ordinance  could  aid  in  the  attainment  of  every  goal  and  objective 
identified  in  the  goals  and  objectives  section  of  this  plan.  Therefore,  pre¬ 
paration,  adoption,  and  enforcement  of  the  zoning  ordinance  should  be  a  top 
priority  item. 


Subdivision  Regulations 


Subdivision  regulations  can  insure  that  proper  design  standards  are  met  as  new 
areas  are  developed  and  that  necessary  improvements  are  provided  in  the  sub¬ 
division.  New  home  owners  are  assured  that  sanitary  systems  will  function 
properly,  that  promised  paving,  storm  drainage,  curbing,  and  other  improvements 
will  be  properly  installed,  and  that  accurate  markers  will  be  provided  for  pro¬ 
perty  line  surveys.  The  chief  benefit  of  such  regulations  is  their  ability 
to  prevent  many  future  problems,  while  planned  developments  are  still  lines 
on  paper  rather  than  substandard  lots  sold  to  unsuspecting  purchasers.  Further¬ 
more,  subdivision  regulations  would  help  achieve  the  following  objectives: 

1.  The  encouragement  of  high  standards  in  areas  to  be  developed  for 
residential  purposes. 

2.  The  encouragement  of  new  home  construction  to  increase  the  housing 
supply  and  upgrade  the  general  level  of  housing  quality. 

3.  The  promotion  of  an  attractive  community  appearance  by  encouraging 
visual  attractiveness. 

4.  The  establishment  of  an  adequate  park  and  recreation  system  by  en¬ 
couraging  dedication  of  space  in  new  subdivisions  for  such  purposes. 

5.  The  promotion  of  safety  and  a  continuous  street  improvement  and 
construction  program  by  insuring  good  circulation  patterns  and  design  stan¬ 
dards  in  new  subdivisions. 

6.  The  utilization  of  subdivision  regulations  will  encourage  orderly  and 
systematic  growth  of  the  community. 


Therefore,  preparation,  adoption,  and  enforcement  of  subdivision  regulations 
should  be  another  top  priority  item. 
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Codes  Related  to  Building 


Codes  establish  minimum  standards  for  construction,  plumbing,  heating,  and 
electrical  installations,  as  well  as  providing  for  inspection  and  for  enforce¬ 
ment  of  these  standards.  The  State  of  North  Carolina  has  adopted  uniform  model 
codes  and  encourages  municipalities  to  adopt  the  same  or  stricter  codes.  The 
Town  of  Lillington  should  utilize  and  rigidly  enforce  building,  electrical, 
plumbing,  heating,  health,  and  sanitary  codes.  In  the  one-mile  area,  the  town 
may  elect  to  enforce  building  codes  if  so  desired.  If  the  town  decides  not 
to  enforce  building  codes  in  the  one-mile  area,  the  county  could  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  enforcement.  The  responsibility  for  code  enforcement  in  the 
one-mile  area  will  require  further  study  as  to  which  level  of  government  can 
provide  the  service  most  efficiently  and  economically.  In  any  case,  enforcement 
of  building  codes  will  help  achieve  the  following  objectives: 

1.  The  maintaining  of  high  living  and  building  standards  of  present  resi¬ 
dential  areas  exhibiting  such  characteristics. 

2.  The  encouragement  of  high  living  and  building  standards  in  areas  to  be 
developed  for  residential  purposes. 

3.  The  improvement  and  promotion  of  adequate  living  and  building  stan¬ 
dards  in  blighted  residential  areas. 


Annexation 


It  is  desirable  for  development  which  occurs  at  urban  densities  to  be  inside  the 
corporate  limits  so  that  it  can  benefit  from  the  public  services  and  utilities 
that  such  development  requires  for  the  health  and  safety  of  its  residents. 
Annexation  should  be  of  special  consideration  when  significant  amounts  of  re¬ 
sidential  development  are  proposed  outside  the  current  corporate  limits.  With 
this  in  mind,  the  town  should  continue  to  study  the  feasibility  of  annexing 
areas  east  and  west  of  the  present  corporate  limits.  Annexation  would  also 
help  achieve  the  following  objectives: 

1.  The  promotion  of  comprehensive  planning  of  community  services  and 
facilities . 

2.  The  planning  of  expanded  water  and  sewer  services  and  facilities. 


Housing  Improvement 


There  are  many  forms  of  housing  assistance  programs  available  to  help  needy 
persons  provide  adequate  shelter  for  themselves  and  their  families.  Avenues 
available  for  consideration  include  a  housing  authority,  public  housing,  mortgage 
assistance,  rehabilitation  loans,  and  units  with  reduced  rent  due  to  assistance 
to  the  owner . 


Other  housing  improvement  measures  that  may  be  used  include  the  following: 
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1.  Local  organizations  such  as  civic  clubs  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
m£y  help  organize  and  conduct  neighborhood  clean-up,  paint-up,  and  fix-up 
campaigns.  This  should  be  done  on  a  yearly  basis. 

2.  The  town  should  demolish  those  vacant  housing  units  that  are  beyond 
repair  and  housing  units  that  have  partially  been  destroyed. 

3.  All  streets  in  residential  areas  should  be  paved  with  adequate  drainage 
insured. 


The  preceding  actions  would  help  achieve  the  following  objectives: 

1.  The  promotion  of  an  attractive  community  appearance  by  improving  visual 
attractiveness  throughout  the  community. 

2.  The  encouragement  to  improve  and  promote  adequate  living  and  building 
standards  in  blighted  residential  areas. 

3.  The  improvement  of  the  process  by  which  unsafe  buildings  are  condemned 
and  demolished. 

4.  The  encouragement  to  construct  new  homes  to  increase  housing  supply 
and  upgrade  the  general  level  of  housing  quality. 

5.  The  broadening  of  the  range  of  housing  types  available  in  Lillington. 

6.  The  emphasizing  of  safety  and  a  continuous  street  improvement  program. 

7.  The  insuring  of  good  circulation  patterns  and  pedestrian  safety. 

8.  The  encouragement  of  adequate  storm  drainage. 


Commercial  Growth 


In  addition  to  controlling  commercial  growth  through  zoning,  the  following 
additional  measures  may  be  desirable.  These  measures  will  also  be  helpful 
in  achieving  the  objectives  outlined  under  the  goal  of  promoting  sufficient 
commercial  activity  to  strengthen  the  community's  tax  base  and  insure  continuing 
growth. 


1.  Adopt  a  sign  ordinance  to  insure  proper  visual  appearance  in  all  com¬ 
mercial  areas. 

2.  Improve  store  front  development  in  the  downtown  business  area  through 
painting  and  remodelling. 

3.  Increase  the  beautification  of  the  downtown  business  area  by  planting 
trees  and  installing  flower  boxes.  The  foliage  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  requires  little  maintenance. 
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Industrial  Growth 


In  addition  to  controlling  industrial  growth  through  zoning,  the  following 
additional  measures  may  be  desirable.  These  measures  will  also  be  helpful  in 
achieving  the  objectives  outlined  under  the  goal  of  promoting  sufficient  in¬ 
dustrial  activity  to  strengthen  the  community's  tax  base  and  insure  con¬ 
tinuing  growth.  Furthermore,  the  first  implementation  measure  may  help  achieve 
the  following  environmental  objectives: 

1.  The  development  of  a  program  to  achieve  high  water  quality. 

2.  The  promotion  of  an  attractive  community  appearance  by  improving 
visual  attractiveness  throughout  the  community. 

3.  The  monitoring  of  all  sources  of  possible  air  pollution. 


Measures  to  control  and  promote  industrial  growth: 

1.  Review  industrial  prospects  by  considering  such  things  as  noise,  visual 
unsightliness  and/or  water  and  air  pollution.  The  Department  of  Natural  and 
Economic  Resources,  Office  of  Water  and  Air  Resources  may  be  of  some  assistance 
in  these  areas. 

2.  Review  industrial  prospects  by  considering  such  things  as  site  require¬ 
ments,  traffic  generation,  transportation  needs  of  the  industry,  adequate  utility 
services,  and  adequate  buffers. 

3.  Lillington  should  participate  in  the  North  Carolina  Governor's  Award 
Program  to  assist  it  in  becoming  better  prepared  for  and  more  attractive  to 
industrial  development.  This  effort  can  assure  that  development  opportunities 
are  presented  to  prospects  in  the  context  of  town  plans  and  capabilities  of  the 
planning  area  to  assimilate  growth.^ 


Parks,  Recreation,  and  Open  Space 


The  following  methods  may  be  employed  to  implement  the  ideas  relating  to  parks, 
recreation,  and  open  space  in  the  plan. 

1.  In  addition  to  the  recreation  site  planner  being  employed  by  the  town 
in  preparing  the  new  community  park,  the  Department  of  Natural  and  Economic 
Resources,  Division  of  Recreation  is  available  to  answer  questions  and  provide 
information  on  park  and  recreational  development. 

2.  If  additional  park  land  is  desirable  in  the  future,  the  following  methods 
are  available  to  obtain  more  land. 

a)  Outright  purchase  of  lands  by  the  town. 

b)  Encourage  dedication  or  gifts  of  property  for  recreational  use. 

c)  Purchase  and  lease  back  method  -  a  community  buys  land  for  future 


^Ibid.,  page  25. 
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recreational  use,  but  leases  it  to  the  former  owner  or  another  party  until 
such  time  as  recreational  facilities  are  needed. 

d)  Pre-emptive  buying  method  -  a  community  may  buy  a  few  strategically 
placed  parcels  of  land  which  controls  additional  surrounding  acreage  by  its 
very  nature. 

e)  Utilize  federal  and  state  grants  to  supplement  local  budgets  for  the 
purchase  of  additional  park  acreage. 

3.  Set  aside  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  for  recreation  equipment  and 
program  operation. 

4.  Subdivision  regulations  should  require  that  recreational  space  be 
included  in  large  new  developments.  The  zoning  regulations  can  require  that 
recreational  areas  be  included  in  mobile  home  parks.  Since  the  town  is  develop¬ 
ing  a  large  community  park,  recreational  space  in  developing  areas  would  probably 
be  smaller  in  scale,  such  as  playgrounds  and  vest  pocket  parks. 

5.  Utilize  flood  plain  zoning  along  the  Cape  Fear  River  and  other  scat¬ 
tered  areas  subject  to  flooding.  Once  this  is  accomplished,  compatible  recrea¬ 
tional  uses  may  be  developed  in  these  areas.  The  Department  of  Natural  and 
Economic  Resources,  Office  of  Water  and  Air  Resources  may  be  of  some  assistance 
in  determining  flood  hazard  zones. 


The  preceding  implementation  measures  will  also  help  achieve  the  following 
objectives. 

1.  The  establishment  of  an  adequate  park  and  recreation  system  by  en¬ 
couraging  park  dedication  and  public  purchase  of  lands  in  the  planning  area 
that  are  suitable  for  recreational  purposes. 

2.  The  encouragement  of  the  dedication  of  park  and  recreation  space  in 
new  subdivisions. 

3.  The  encouragement  of  environmental  protection  by  excluding  urban  develop¬ 
ment  (excluding  limited  recreational  uses,  farming  and  other  similar  limited 
activity)  from  those  areas  subject  to  possible  flooding. 


Transportation 


The  following  measures  may  be  used  to  implement  the  ideas  established  under  the 
thoroughfare  section  of  the  plan  as  well  as  the  attendant  objectives  listed 
under  the  goal  of  promoting  accessibility  and  safety  in  area  transportation. 

1.  Utilize  Powell  Bill  funds,  local  taxes,  revenue  sharing,  and/or  bond 
measures  to  improve  local  streets. 

2.  The  town  should  request  the  State  Highway  Commission  to  develop  a 
thoroughfare  plan. 

3.  Utilize  subdivision  regulations  to  guide  street  development  in  new 
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residential  areas. 


Soil  Information 


The  town  should  utilize  the  Soil  and  Water  Resources  Report,  Town  of  Lillington, 
prepared  by  the  Soils  Conservation  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
land  utilization  and  management.  Besides  helping  to  achieve  the  objectives 
outlined  under  the  goals  of  encouraging  orderly  and  systematic  community  develop¬ 
ment  and  providing  a  decent  home  and  living  environment,  utilization  of  the  soils 
survey  will  be  extremely  helpful  in  helping  to  achieve  the  objectives  outlined 
under  the  goal  of  preserving  and  improving  the  physical  environment. 


General  Revenue  Sharing 


The  federal  government  is  returning  a  certain  percentage  of  the  town’s  tax 
funds  to  the  town  for  use  as  the  town  board  sees  fit,  subject  to  certain  re¬ 
strictions.  These  funds  can  be  utilized  for  many  forms  of  community  development 
projects.  Careful  consideration  should  be  given  the  use  of  these  funds  in 
order  to  discourage  the  spending  of  general  revenue  sharing  funds  for  items  and 
projects  which  can  be  financed  readily  by  other  means. 


Rural  Development  Act 


The  U.S.  Congress  has  recently  passed  an  act  giving  highest  priority  to  the 
revitalization  and  development  of  rural  areas  (Public  Law  92-419,  August,  1972). 
This  act  has  many  provisions  which  could  assist  Lillington  in  implementing  the 
land  development  plan,  such  as  loans  and  grants  for  community  facilities  con¬ 
struction,  industries,  and  housing.  Money  is  only  now  becoming  available  under 
the  act  and  all  of  its  sections  are  not  yet  funded.  However,  the  town  board 
should  become  familiar  with  the  act  and  aggressively  seek  financial  assistance 
wherever  possible. 


Citizen  Participation 


In  an  effort  to  make  the  plan  an  effective  guide  for  community  growth,  citizen 
participation  should  be  encouraged.  This  should  be  a  continuing  process  in 
which  community  goals  and  objectives  are  constantly  being  reviewed  and  updated. 


Community  Facilities  and  Services 


The  town  should  develop  a  comprehensive  policy  for  the  maintenance,  improvement, 
and  extension  of  community  facilities  and  services,  such  as  fire  protection, 
police  protection,  and  water  and  sewer  services.  A  capital  improvements  budget, 
revenue  sharing,  bond  measures,  201  facilities  planning,  and  funds  from  the 
Rural  Development  Act  will  be  useful  in  helping  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the 
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goal  of  providing  adequate  community  services  and  facilities. 

Town  Manager 

To  help  implement  this  plan  and  achieve  the  plans  objectives,  the  employment 
of  a  town  manager  may  become  desirable.  A  town  manager  would  provide  valuable 
assistance  in  coordinating  complex  issues  of  government  and  in  developing 
policies  and  setting  priorities  for  the  efficient  use  of  available  resources. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STATEMENT 


Abstract 


This  study  defined  a  pattern  of  orderly  and  systematic  growth  for  the  Town  of 
Lillington  and  its  environs  based  upon  an  analysis  of  physical,  economic,  and 
social  conditions,  local  traditions  and  desires,  and  basic  urban  planning  prin¬ 
ciples.  Once  the  analysis  was  completed  and  a  plan  described,  implementation 
strategies  were  offered.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  planning  period  or 
time  span  for  this  report  will  be  approximately  20  years,  with  1990  being  con¬ 
sidered  the  target  year. 


Environmental  Effects 


Beneficial  Effects: 

1.  Preservation  of  open  space  and  natural  features. 

2.  Protection  of  flood  plain  areas. 

3.  More  efficient  use  of  available  land. 

4.  Encouragement  of  good  visual  aesthetics  and  overall  community 
appearance. 

5.  Upgrading  of  blighted  neighborhoods  is  encouraged. 

6.  Encouragement  of  land  utilization  based  on  compatibility. 

7.  Upgrading  of  local  street  conditions  is  being  encouraged. 

8.  A  community  clean-up  or  improvement  campaign  to  beautify  the  en¬ 
vironment  is  being  encouraged. 

9.  A  centralized  public  water  and  sewer  system  is  being  encouraged  when 
development  is  to  occur  at  high  densities. 

10.  Topographical  and  soils  information  is  being  utilized  with  encourage¬ 
ment  to  use  a  completed  soils  survey  analysis  in  conjunction  with  any 
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development.  This  should  encourage  sound  ecological  planning  as  various 
land  uses  can  be  matched  with  compatible  terrain. 

11.  Adverse  environmental  effects  such  as  excess  noise,  pollution,  and  odors 
are  being  considered  and  minimized  where  possible  through  the  recommended 
use  of  buffers  and  industrial  locations. 

Adverse  Effects: 

1.  Reduction  of  some  natural  vegetation. 

2.  Increase  of  rain  water  run-off. 

3.  Increase  of  sanitary  sewer  effluent  and  solid  waste. 

4.  Some  urban  sprawl  is  likely  to  occur. 


Unavoidable  Environmental  Effects 


Effects  of  development  which  cannot  be  avoided  entirely  will  be  the  loss  of  some 
natural  vegetation,  increases  in  storm  run-off  and  waste  products,  and  the 
potential  for  some  urban  sprawl. 


Alternatives 


The  alternatives  to  development  under  a  plan  would  be  either  uncontrolled  growth 
or  no  growth  at  all.  The  former  alternative  would  cause  untold  damage  to  the 
environment  while  the  latter  would  cause  the  town  to  stagnate. 


Relationship  Between  Short-Term  Uses  of  the  Environment  and  Maintenance  of  Long- 

Term  Productivity 


The  plan  proposes  orderly  and  systematic  growth  which  will  encourage  efficient 
land  use  and  protection  of  natural  features.  Over  a  long  period,  some  farm 
lands  and  unproductive  vacant  areas  will  be  encroached  by  development,  but  this 
should  be  minimal  if  efficiency  is  encouraged  and  utilized  as  a  policy. 


Irreversible  and  Irretrievable  Commitment  of  Resources 


The  conversion  of  agricultural  and  wooded  lands  to  urban  uses  cannot  be  re¬ 
versed;  however,  a  compact  outward  growth  will  mitigate  the  effects  of  the  loss 
of  the  above  lands  in  the  planning  area. 
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Applicable  Federal,  State,  and  Local  Controls 


Federal  -  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 

Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1964 

Environmental  Quality  Act  of  1970 

Executive  Order  11514,  March  1970,  Protection  and  Enhancement  of 
of  Environmental  Quality 

Executive  Order  11593,  May  1971,  Protection  and  Enhancement  of  the 
Cultural  Environment 

Rural  Development  Act  of  1972 
State  -  Water  Use  Act  of  1967 

Planning  and  Regulation  of  Development,  Chapter  160A,  Article  19 

Soil  Conservation  District  Law  of  1937 

Sedimentation  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1973 

North  Carolina  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1971 

"Rules  and  Regulations  Governing  the  Control  of  Air  Pollution," 
January  21,  1972 

"Rules  and  Regulations,  Classifications,  and  Water  Quality  Standards 
Applicable  to  the  Surface  Waters  of  N.C."  October  13,  1970 

"Rules  and  Regulations  Providing  for  the  Protection  of  Public  Water 
Supplies,"  August  26,  1965;  amended  September  19,  1968 

"Rules  and  Regulations  Governing  the  Disposal  of  Sewage  from  Any 
Residence,  Place  of  Business  or  Place  of  Public  Assembly  in  North 
Carolina,"  8/26/71;  1/8/74 

Local  -  Plan  recommends  updating  of  the  town’s  zoning  ordinance. 

Plan  recommends  subdivision  regulations. 

Building  and  Housing  Codes 

Plan  recommends  flood  plain  controls. 


Mitigation  Measures 


The  adoption  and  use  of  the  plan  by  public  and  private  groups  and  participation 
by  the  citizenry  will  mitigate  adverse  environmental  effects.  Continued  enforce¬ 
ment  and  updating  of  all  planning  reports  will  also  assist  the  community  in  this 
regard. 
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